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AGRICULTURE. 


REPORT 
Of the Committee on Manufactures, on the vart- 
ous memorials praying for, and remonstrating 
against. an increase of the duties on imports. 

January 15h, 1821. 

[We extract so much as particularly relates to the 
interests of agriculture,—£d ] 
The Committee Reroxt: 

That they have directed their best attention to th: 
subjects submitted to thenfby th: house, and felt it 
their duty to state their views fully and freely, so that 
it may be enabled to act with promptitude It is 
certainly time that the propriety of extending protec 
tion to the objects now claiming it, should be finally 
settled; the nation expects, and their interests de- 
mand it. 

There can be no measure of sound policy which 
impairs the interests or checks the pursuits of agri- 
culture ; the committee, therefore, do not :.quire into 
the expediency or justice of sacrificing agriculture to 
manufactures ; they will confine themselves to the 
question, whcther this bill, or the system for which 
it lays the foundation, tends to aid the latter at the 
expense of the former. Agreeing in this principle 
with its opponents, the solution of the question de- 
pends more on fact than reasoning. 

It ccntains no direct tax, duty, or assessment, on 
the procducts or occupations of agriculture ; it touches 
nothing of domestic origin ; to th:s there must be gen- 
eral assent. If it imposes a duty on articles other than 
manufactures. it is solely for revenue, which all admit 
is wanted, and which the opponents of the bill say is 
raised by impost from the farmer with less inconveni- 
ence than any other mode. If the additional revenue 
thus raised, to supply a deficit occasioned by its de- 
crease on articles of manufactures, does not increase 
the aggregate amount of revenue, then are no new bur- 
thens imposed on the community ; it is only a new ap- 
portionment, which becomes more or less grievous, as 
articles of manufactur- are more or less, in compar. 
ison with others, necessaries of life. He who con- 
sumes imported articles pays atax; there is none on 
domestic; if, by its substitution for foreign, there is 
a loss of revenue, which is added to the duty on some 
other, it is a gain or a loss as he consumes the one or 
the 6ther article. The poor farmer, who has substitu. 
ted rye for coffee, would be gainer by an increaseci 
tax on that, and a reduced one on iron and clothing ; 
to the one who preferred coffee, the amount of tax 
would be the same. Admitting that, by the mass of 
the nation, the consumption of coffee would be the 
same with a higher as the lower duty, and the reduce 
price on iron and clothing enabled them, with the 
same means, to pay the advanced price on this, then, 
in a national point of view, the only question would be, 
whether it bears the hardest on those best or least 
able to bear it. This will depend on a comparison 
of the articles affected ~which were necessaries and 
which luxuries: in classing them generally, they are 
dye woods, dye stuffs, drugs, clothing, furniture, 
utensils and instruments of eccupation, on the one 
hand ; groceries on the other. In applying this dis 
crimination to the twoclasses, and the items of each, 
it will not be found that the rates of duty are peculi- 
arly onerous to the poor, or the cultivator of the soil. 
When it may be thought to exist, allowance must be 
made for the small bulk or weight when compared 
with the value of the article as a temptation to smug- 
gling. It is conceived, therefore, that the relative 
rates of duties afford no colour for the imputation 
of hostility to agriculture. 
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But the great objection to the bill—the one which; 
is pressed in all the memorials as the foundation of 
all the opposit.ion—is, that the increase of the duty is, 
of course, an increase of the price to the consumer.— 
his is admitted to be true as to those articles, the 
sole supply of which is by importation ; but no fur- 
ther. Even here the increased prices accrues to the 
public treasury, it cannot go to the manufacturer 
till he brings his products to market and sale ; before 
he can profi. by the rise, he must check the foreign 
competition by acqiiring a part of the supply or cus 
tom ; he camtet do this by exactinga higher price, un 
less the quality of his goods is proportionately bet- 
ur; he must sell as cheap, and furnish articles of as 
good a quality, or he cannot begin his operations ; 
they can be continued by no other means. !fhe puts 
down foreign competition, and monopolises the mar- 
k.t, it must be by making better or selling cheaper 
and by such aa amount as will equal the freight and 
importer’s profit, for importations will continue while 
the articles will yield either. Ifthe market should 
be divided between the foreign and dqmestic supply, 
it would keep both at the same price, and, while this 
continued, operate as a tax to the consumer; it would 
be temporary or not as the country would afford the 
means of furnishing a suffi ient amount for the de- 
mand ; if it would, and the price afford a profit to the 
Maker, the competition must cease, by reduc ng it so 
as to exclude the foreign; ifthe country could.not 
produce enough, the policy of imposing more than a 
revenue duty might well be questioned. But true 
*‘economy to the consu:ner” would be a permanent 
reduction by a mere temporary increase of the price. 
There can, then, be but one class of Manufactures, a 
high duty on which can tend to the benefit of the 
manufacturer at the expense of the consumer; those 
of which a competent supply cannot be furnished 
from our own resources; if such are discernable in 
the proposed measure, it ought not to be an object to 
retain them for the mere emolument of the manufac- 
turer, The great articles of consumption are such 
as can be supplied from our own soil, aad by the em- 
ployment of our own labour and machinery. Itis a 
fact which cannot be too often repeated, which has 
veen verified by every experiment, confirmed an eviry 
trial, that, when the aomestic market has been secur- 
ed to the domestic manufacturer, domestic comprti- 
tion has reduced the price to the consumer. Every 
family in the country which consumes cuxurse cotton 
goods is now deriving a direct and positive advantage 
from the highest duty on any manufactured article in 
the present tariff: it is of a.better quality ond ata 
cheaper rate than the article was befvre imported. - 
No theory, no argument, can reason away this fact ; it 


check foreign exaction, and, witaout auly apoeee tl- 
ing it, the country is deriving great benefits from 
their enterprise. 

There would seem to be no reason for apprehending 
different results from the further extension of the same 
principles which have hitherto produced these gener- 
al effects; if there are the same materials and skill, 
which can be applied to the finer fabrics; there can 
be no more danger in their exclusion than the coarse. 
Cotton, as an item of clothing, is as much a necessary 
of lifo, and gunpowder of defence, as any other ; daily 
and profitable experience teach us that we are secur- 

d from imposition by leaving the supply of these ar- 
ticles in the hands of our countrymen; there may be 
as much safety in giving them that of woolens and 
iron. 

The experiment has never yet failed, and those who 
wish totry it on new objects believe it never will — 
Chose who doubt or fear its success, should at least 
be willing that new subjects should be brought to the 
test of the principle. Without some act of legislation 
the country must be forever divided in opinion, and 
her councils agitated by petitions praying for, and re- 
nonstrances protesting against, a measure. If it was 
‘he introduction ofa new feature into our code, it 
might well be left to the deductions of reasoning — 
cing but the application of an old and original one, 
‘oeval with our first act of fiscal legislation. the lights 
fexperience come fairly to its aid When facts are 

dmitted, and reasons may exist in favour of a propo. 
sition, the opposition to it ought not to rest on reason- 
ing and assertion only ; some one fact or instance 
should be required to do away the conviction which 
has been caused by many. Admit ing that on this 
great question, of the encouragement of manufactures 
the arguments tending to prove that there will be 
a consequent reduction of price, are balanced by those 
which are off-red to show that they will be increasd, 
ind the mind thus left in doubt, and it cannot be exe 
pected that any further admission can be made ——ad- 
mitting that an uniform series of experiments had 
been successfully tried for thirty years, and all re- 
sulted in the decrease of the price of the article, pro- 
tected by an increase or high duty, it would be 
strange tocontend that this should not turn the scale. 
in the numerous memorials on this subject, our re- 
searches have not enabled us to discover one case 
mentioned which has supported the ohjection—we 
have been furnished with none from any other source 
of information, and must therefore believe there is 
none. Onsother subjects it is conceded that experi- 
ence ffords the safest cuidis—-no good reasons appert 
why we should exclude it from the investigation of 
this. When it shall sanction this objection, its full 





carries Conviction to the understanding ; the price, 
the quality, is practical economy. political as well as 
personal; a saving to the nation and the individual. 
ii 18 not a solitary item in our experience ; nails, gun- 
powder, umbrellas, cotton and wool cards, present 
the same results The purchaser finds these articles 
at a reduced price, without asking the cause ; he may 
be an active, a conscientious, opponent to the encour- 
agement of domestic manufactures—may have heard 
ihe charge of their being a “ tax on the many, a boun- 
ty to the few,” repeated so often, that it becomes im- 
pressed on his behef, while, at the same moment he 
is deriving a pecuniary gain from their success, after 
they have attained the height of their efforts, the 
command of the consumption. Thousands are reap- 
ing the profits of a competition among manufacturers 
to acquire employment by a cheap and good supply, 
vhile they are labouring under the imputation of 
conspiring to oppress ; as to may items. of which 
they cannot furnish a full supply, they are enabled to 


weight ought to be allowed — until this is given to it, 
;While it contradicts it, we connot yield to its force.— 
j[t may not be consid-red unf.ir to make a reciprocal 
|Application of this rule—if the uniform consequence 
jof giving the domestic manufacturer the command of 
our market, by the imposition of high duties on for- 
eien products, hud been :o increase the price to the 
consuiner, and he grown rich by a tax on the country 
he would be thoucht to present himself before con- 
gres3 with poor claims to furnish him with means of 
nereasing the tax under the name of protection to 
him —it would be a conclusive answer—experience is 
against you. May not the same answer he given to 
this objection ? Lt is supported by nothing but itself. 
Hitherto the profit of the manufacturer has been a 
saving to the nation—no reasons have been given why 
it may not he so for the future—it is time enough to 
give way to the objection when there shall be the 
same weight of facts to support, that there exist to re- 
move it. Let the cupidity of manufactures be what it 
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may, it can never be gratified when there is no pro- 
hibition—foreign supplies must be an effectual secu 
rity to the consumer, if domestic competition is not 
It has never failed—for, when a people so eagle-eyed 
as ours are at liberty to select the occupation of thei 
labour, capital, and skill, discern that inordinate or 
unusual profits accrue to any particular manufacture, 
the same self-interest which looks to its own grati- 
fication will direct their application to the same ob- 
ject, and thus reduce the profits, to what is a reasona- 

le compensation. The danger of prohibition is thus 
averted. If there is reasonable ground to apprelend 
that this competition may not be an effectual check, 
prohibition may be avoided unless required as the 
foundation of an excise. Where the object is merely 
protection, a high duty will suffice—the increase of 
price can never be beyond the duty—according to its 
rate it might support an excise on the article protect- 
ed. It is confidently thought that, even allowing to 
this objection its possible application, the proposed 
addition of dutics does not throw the consumer into 
the power of the manufacturer. Very far short of 
prohibition, the bill does not come in the way of av 
argument, which would appear to apply if at all toa 
system not to be found in any duty proposed. There 
must have been some misapprehension on this subject : 
the measure so much deprecated is one which it is 
said will destroy alike revenue, commerce, agricultur- 
al, and mechanical labours ; the odjection cannot be 
good as to all and in part at least must defeat itself. 
The average rates of the advalorem duties are about 
28 per cent ; now, if this destroys commerce by with- 
drawing materials for carrying, and revenue by stop- 
ping importations, the evil must stop here, and can- 
not reach the farmer—if the price rises in proportion 
to the duty the merchant can still afford to import— 
the government will still receive tax—it can only be 
by a fall in the price that commerce and revenue suf- 
fer—it must bring the article cheaper to the consumer 
—if smuggled it must reduce the pmce, as it then 
eomes to him duty free—by all these operations the 
farmer gains. That an argument intended for a pro- 
hibition must be fallacious as to a moderate, or if it 
must be called so high a duty, is evident from these 
and other reflections which will occur to every mind, 
unless the mode of paying the manufacturer is more 
oppressive than the merchant. 


This is an important inquiry ; the mode, the means 
of payment, constitute the real price of an article pur- 
chased ; if a bushel of wheat will buy a yard of linen, 
it may be supposed an equivalent exchange, and each 
article worth, say one dollar—it remains equal while 
the merchant will take wheat at one dollar—when he 
receives it at fifty cents, either linen has risen, or 
wheat fallen, one half—of no consequence which ; it 
requires two bushels of wheat to purchase one yard of 
linen. A few years since it was the reverse—-one 
bushel of wheat would buy two yards of linen; com- 
paring the prices of the two periods with the means 
of payment, linen has become increased four fold, as 
it takes now as much wheat to buy one yard, as it did 
formerly to buy four ; linen -is therefore four times 
as dear. Cloth sold five years ago at twelve dollars 

er yard ; six bushels of wheat, or six pounds of fine 
wool would pay for it; now it requires twenty-four 
bushels of the one, and twenty-four pounds of the 
other. To keep up the uniformity of price, and bring 
these articles as cheap to the farmer, linen should be 
reduced to twenty-five cents, ana superfine cloth to 
three dollars a yard. The farmer being able to buy 
cheapest when he can pay the easiest, he must ask who 
will give him the greatest quantity of what he wants 
for the smallest quantity of what he can spare. 

The foreign manufacturer of linen and woolen is 

revented from purchasing flour, flux, or woolen ; the 
importing merchant cannot pay in those articles, and 
cannot receive them from the farmer in payment for 
the 3. If the farmer buys them, they afford no 
additional demand for his produce ; he, at ali events 
eannot be benefitted by the foreign manufacturer, or 
domestic importer or retailer, because neither afford 
him a good or bad market ; they give him none at ali, 
nothing can be received but his money ; to whom mus 
he look for that ? Evidently to other sources ; to some 








other foreign or domestic market. He then becomes 


indebted to those other sources, for his means of pay- 
ing for these foreign manufactures ; not to the manu- 
facturers, or the sellers of them. These remarks 
will apply to all otber articies for which the farmer 
cannot pay inproduce. Whea foreign manutacturers, 
from compuision or interest, will not take the provi- 
sions, or raw materials, from the consumer, the latter 
can claim no benefit from them. If he must, in some 
other way, obtain the money to pay for them, he can 
ve in no worse situation if he buys them from the do- 
mestic, than the foreign, maker, so far, at least, as 
respects the means of paying him in products which 
he either will not, or cannot, receive. The full force 
of this remark will apply to the great bulk of foreign 
manufactures of every nation, and the agricultural 
productions of the northern and middle states. It is 
as correct in reasoning, as it is true in fact, that th: 
latter will not pay for the former. ‘The gross produce 
ot farms will not now purchase clothing, groceries and 
utensils, necessary for supporting the families of the 
farmer, raising the produce of the farms, and carrying 
itto market The‘surplusses of one article, or vari 
ous articles, will not enable them to supply the defi- 
ciency of another; one thing will not enable them to 
buy another ; one will not pay for another—his own 
products are useless ; those ot others are beyond his 
reach The obvious remedy, then, is to enable him to 
sell what he can spare; to buy what he wants. If for- 
eign artizuns will not give tim broad cloth for wool, 
linen for flax, or either for flour, and the domestic ar- 
tizan will, then one great object is accomplished ; he 
has a market ; he canexchange; one article will buy 
another at some rate of exchange; what that rate 
may be, will depend on mutual wants, and mutual in- 
tevest. The farmer is no longer compelled to seek a 
money market; ke has one for exchange ; his product 
becomes as necessary to supply the wants of the man- 
ufacturer, as theirs to him, and each have a custom for 
their surplus. The great chain which torms the circle 
of society is composed of separate links, each link a 
distinct Occupation—we may suppese a hundred. — 
‘Take one hundred men, each pursuing a different 
caliing, and s parated from others; each deais with 
ihe other ; one’s surplus meets his neighbour’s wants , 
the price is indifferent, relatively, it must be equal— 
one buys and pays for another; each having nnecy- 
nine customers, is secured in employment, and a 
market for the fruits of his industry; it is permanent, 
and cannot fluctuate by any foreign action. This cir 
cle is independent, perfectiy secured from imposition 
+for as each must have the products of the others, 


he cannot add to the price of his, without paying 


more for that which he must purchase ; the price of 
one article must regulate the value of another. If, 
in this state of things, it should be found out that a 
foreign supply of the same articles, which are thus 
furmshed trom these one hundred different occupa- 
tions, could be procured from the merchant at one- 
half the nominal rate of that which had been fixed on 
by common consent, and each should decide on pur- 
chasing the imported article, then each must lose his 
ninety-nine customers. The merchant will not ex- 
change, but requires money. Where is it to be pro- 
cured? None can sell his products at half their value, 
because all have lost their market. There can be no 
exchange, and no means of raising money to purchase. 
It becomes an easy question to decide which is 
* economy to the consumer” ——which is cheapest. 


This comparison may illustrate the operations of 
society : they are all governed and controlled by mu- 
tual dependence and support ; all tending to enhance 
individual, and promote public prosperity ; they are 
the same ; the nation differs from the village only in 

xtent, both being composed of individuals, and must 
partake of the qualities and character of its component 
parts ; their interest must be national. In testing 
these principles by practical operation, in taking the 
above comparison to the actual pursuits of life. it will 
be found that the facility of exchange is the great 
ngredient in the prosperity of agriculture ; the con- 
traction of our wants, the extension of the means 
of supplying them, depend on the activity of this 
principle. In tracing its effects on the cultivators of, 





the soil, there has resulted a general assent to this 
position, thatthe farmer, who has the greatest means 
of exchange is the most prosperous, and less depen- 
lant on others, the more free to direct his labour to 
he most profitable production ; the more he manufac. 
tures in his own family, the better security for a good, 
and against a bad, market. In accounting for the dif- 
ferent appearance of two adjoining farms, their com- 
parative state of cultivation, improvement, repair, and 
production, as well as the relative appearance of com- 
‘ort and enjoyment, it is no bad criterion to examine 
the clothing of the owners and their families; their 
domestic or foreign origin wiil explain the appearance 
of the farms. Wut there is one rule which is uner- 
ring ; the merchant’s ledger; the balance on the 
debter or credit side is the true touch stone of agri- 
cultural prosperity ; why not of national? No instance 
can probably be adduced of a farmer being injured by 
manufacturing for the use of his family ; of the value of 
his produce or land being depressed by the establish- 
ment of manufactures in his neighhourhood, or raiseg 
by their destruction; of the increase of the wealth, 
prosperity, or business ofa town, in an increase ra- 
tio to its industry ; of national power, resources, and 
independence, being endangered or impaired by the 
command of its own consumption, and means of de- 
fencc. 

Manufactures increase the objects, and facilitate the 
means of exchange. ‘To individuals they afford a 
nearer and more accessible market, not liable: to in- 
terruption by war or foreign policy. Roads, rivers, 
canals, oceans, are but highways to market ; the eon- 
duits to exchange, the paths by which we send away 
what we can spare, and bring back what we want. 
The shorter, the less dangerous the path, the less the 
expense of travelling, the quicker the return, the 
more certain the exchange, the better for the pro- 
ducer and the consumer.~-The more direct the ex- 
change, the smaller number of intermediate agents, 
who are employed between the two classes, and who 
must all have their profits, the greater is the amount 
received to both on the article exchanged. The raiser 
of flax wants the manufacture—the maker of linen 
wants the raw material. If they reside near each oth- 
er, the farmer takes his flax to the manufactory, and 
brings home his hnen: no third person being employ- 
ed, each receives the full value of his article ; the 
farmer receives the full amount of whatever the flax 
is worth to the manufacturer ; he the full value of 
what the linen is worth to the farmer. If the manu- 
factory is in a foreign country, the farmer exchanges 
his flax with the domestic retailer, he remits it to the 
importer, he to the foreign exporter, he to the manu- 
facturer, who receives it with all the intermediate 
charges and profits taken from its value to him. He 
sends back the linen, through the hands of the 
exporter, to the importer, he to the’ retailer, and 
it comes to the farmer with all their deduc- 
tions. He then receives as much less linen in ex- 
change for his flax as is equal to the expense of 
sending his flax to the manufactory and bringing 
back the linen in exchange. He and the manu- 
facturer are both taxed to the amount of the charges 
and profits of the double transportation, which would 
be saved to buth if the exchange was made on the 
spot. The nearer then that they can be made to ap- 
proach each other, the better for both. It increases 
the means, and lessens the expenses of exchange. If 
it would produce this effect when the raw material 
will purchase the manufacture at any price, it would 
be of much greater advantage when it will not be re- 
ceived at all. How, then, a linen manufacture can 
injure the farmer, cannot be perceived ; or what more 
injury could result from his eontiguity to those of 
woollen, paper, iron, glass, or earthen ware. They 
must bring his provisions, materials, ores, minerals, 
fuel, and a vast variety of small items from his farm, 
which cannot be exported, and are of no value when 
coufined to a distant market, to a domestic one which 
will afford him all he wants in exchange. Such have 
been the effects in all parts of this country. Where- 
ever there is an opportunity of making the experi- 
ment, it would seem impossible to. be otherwise— 
whether it is the mill which grinds his wheat, or the 
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mili which spins his flax, wool, hemp or cotton, it is 
the same thing to him as to the quantity of the man- 
ufacture he can receive for his raw material. Each 
is equally affected by the distance and expenses of 
transportation, which lessens their value. 

The manufactories of France and England united 
do not furnish a market for one pound of our flour, 
wool, flax or hemp. The manufactories in Oneida 
county, N. York, consume annually, it is said, $110,000 
of agricultural productions, which are excluded from 
use by those who sell us manufactures to the amount of 
more than forty millions a year; and the few manufac- 
tories in the U. States consume more of our breadstuffs 
than the continent of Europe and the East Indies. 
For the farmers of this country must know, that the 
market for their produce is not in the countries 
whence they import their manufactures. It has been 
the policy of the government to tax at a high rate 
the produce of our good customers, and the produce 
of our bad ones at a low rate ; and, strange as it may 
seem, this policy has never been deemed injurious to 
agriculture. When a high duty is imposed on the 
good customers of our agriculturists, there is no com- 
plaint from them, or those who are 60 alive to their 
interest. The island of Madeira consumed, the last 
year, of our produce $235,928; British East Indies 
5,740. The duty on Madeira wine is one doilar per 
gallon, on fine muslins from Calcutta twenty-five per 
cent. These cases are selected for illustration. The 
statistical tables of our commerce with other coun- 
tries all tend to give the same practical answer to a 
different opinion, «nd to shew its entire futility. 

The course of trade and all experience prove, be- 
yond a doubt, that the market for our produce does 
uot depend on what we rec: ive inreturn, and that the 
market for their manufactures afforded by our policy 
yielded us no equivalent. If the committee are mis- 
taken in this deduction from facts, some reason must 
be given for the state of our trade with foreign na- 
tions. We believe there can be no mystery in its 
operations, and that ordinary minds can comprehend 
them. Until better evidence than Treasury docu- 
ments and general experience are offered, the mind 
can come t no other conclusions than these : 

That foreign nations are governed by their interest 
and policy in permitting the impertation of our pro- 
duce—excluding or taxing it. 

That they will buy what they do want, and will not 
buy what they do not want. 

That their laws form a system of general policy, 
from which they will neither be driven or persuaded 
by any means which our government has yet attempt- 
ed. If, therefore, it is sound policy to look alone to 
a foreign market for our agricultural productions, 
(and one must be found by legislation) there is but 
one mode left~aim at their manufactures. Our mar- 
ket cannot be worse than it is; therefore we lose notb- 
ing—it may become better. It is not possible that 
the establishment of manufactures among us can de- 
prive us of the European demand of what we now 
export, which is neither breadstuff or raw materials ; 
they exclude these from choice, and take others from 
necessity. Thus far, then, the farmer 1s safe ; but 
fears are entertained that the remaining exports may 
be excluded, if we impose additional autues on im- 
ported manufactures. Cotton being now our grand 
staple, it must be important to ascertain the effects 
en this. 

It will be at once evident that, as to the quantity 
consumed, it is the same whether worked up at home 
or abroad ; if the amount exported becomes lessened 
by the amount required to make as much cloth as 
will supply our market, the same amount is retained 
at home. The cotton planter then cannot lose by this 
effect. Will it affect the price of what is used in our 
manufactories? As the purchase must precede th: 
manufacture, as there would be a competition in the 
first mstance between two sets of purchasers and 
consumers, the foreign and domestic, as it must eno 
in the ascendency of the one or the other, the gainer 
must pay as much for the raw material as the loser. If 
he is overbid he could not procure the raw materia 
while another will give a better price; he cannot 
continue his ascendency if he refuses the terms 
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the other offers. As the raw material is indispensa- 
ble, the raiser of it must profit in every possible event, 
as the market of the manufactured article can only 
be secured by the one who commands the material ; 
his interest must of necessity be an effectual protec- 
tion to the planter. Will the price of what is export. 
ed be diminished? If this country can produce a 
quantity sufficient for both the foreign and domestic 
demand and no more, then it must be wanted some- 
where, and all that is wanted will be bought at a fair 
price: if less is produced than might be wanted, 
the price must rise— if more, it must fall. But on this 
subject, time is thrown away on conjecture ; it is well 
known that this country can produce more cotton than 
will meet all demands; that the foreign market is 
completely gorged, and the prices rapidly declining 
In the foreign market we have much competition : it 
is not extending with our means of supply, but con- 
tracting ; the reasons for creating and extend ‘ng a 
domestic one, would to the interest of the planter 
stern imperious. Will foreign nations change their 
policy, and impose additional burthens on the impor 
tation of our cotton? This affords room for conjec- 
ture. There are no arguments so difficult to answer 
as general ones, which cannot be located, which will 
not be specified, and, from their nature, have their 
origin not in fact, but fancy ; their want cf weight in 
every other analogous case will not prevent their being 
pressed in anew one; if those who urge them wili 
agree, that their validity shall be tested by any known 
rule resulting from legislative or our commercial ex- 
perience, there would be some means of ending the 
discussion, It is hoped that tke light which practice 
has shed on the other subjects of legislation may not 
be lost on this. If facts tend to one conclusion, it 
must be taken to be the just one, unless reason ab- 
solutely rejects it. 

If England wants our cotton, she will take it, and, 
in proportion to the extent of that want, will receive 
it on terms more or less favourable, taking it while it 
is her interest and no longer. So far as our supply of 
her market depends on the ordinary rules of trade, it 
has been considered, and has no bearing on the pre- 
sent view of the subject. The question is, whether 
her government will depart from interest to consider- 
ations of policy, and adopt a retaliatory measure. She 
has not done it in consequence of our exclusion of 
the coarse cottons from her East India colonies ; she 
did not do it when we, in 1812, doubled the duties on 
all cotton and woollen goods— her two favorite manu- 
factures. We cannot perceive why she should do it, 
if the proposed increase is made. Her corn laws do 
not relax or extend in rigour, according to the ebbs 
and flows in our tariff. The imposition of our war 
duties did not occasion the exclusion of our raw ma- 
terials; their abolition did not give them a better 
market. The flourishing state of our manufactures 
in 1815 and 1816, did not produce any new measure 
of retaliation or pelicy; their depression since, has 
not brought about the repeal of any old one. Our 
free intercourse with her colonies did not affect her 
navigation acts ; our non-intercourse now does not 
make them more rigid The immense amount of her 
manufactures which we purchase, failing to produce 
any feeling of peculiar friendship beyond her interest, 
it is hard to believe, that the diminution of the 
amount will create a spirit of hostility adverse to her 
interest. Fuliy convinced that her future course of 
p licy will be guided by the principles of the past, 
and seeing in that no indications of the course ap- 
prehended, we do not think there can be any reasona- 
ble fears. Unwilling to pursue this investigation into 
‘ietail, we close it by remarking, that thus far the cot- 
von planter has benefitted by high duties on cotton ; 
che East Indies has afforded him no market ; the ex- 
lusion of the fabrics of that country has certainiy 
opened a new market; and, as certainly, it has not 
impaired the European, for that is glutted. If the 
exclusion should be extended to all India cottons 
and nankeens, this new market would be increased, 
and, probably, to a greater extent than the interest of 
any European nation would permit it to dimimsh 
theirs. As an agricultural objection, therefore, it 





scems entitled to less weight from the raiser of cot- 


ton than any o‘her, for though the East Indies ufford at 
very bad and small market for other productions, they 
still take some, but of cotton they do not and never will 
tuke any. 


( To be continued. ) 
6a 
For the American Farmer, 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PLANTING 
FORREST TREES, THORNS, SHRUBS, 
&ce. &e. 

Taney- Town, Md. 

Mr. Sxinnern,—You have taken a great deal 
of pains to recommend the most effectual meth- 
ods of cultivating fruit trees; but neither you, 
aor any of your correspondents, seem to have 
paid much attention to what I consider of much 
more importance—I mean the cultivation of the 
most useful kinds of forrest trees, thorn quicks, 
and other shrubs, suitable for making permanent 
live fences.—It does not require a man to be 
very sharp sighted (in travelling over the coun- 
try) to discover that timber 1s become very 
scurce 3 that the fences are generally very bad, 
and that every one is cutting down, burning, 
and destroying, as unconcernedly as if their 
woods were inexhaustible. What will be the 
consequence of this destructive coprse? The 
answer i think is easily given, that they will very 
soon have no timber to cut.—On the other hand 

a man would require a good many pairs otf 

spectacles fixed on his nose, to enable him to 

discover any one planting an acorn, hickory- 
nut, chestnut, or any other kind of a nut, or 
seed to produce a forrest tree, a thorn quick, or 
shrub of any kind, to replenish his cleared 
land, or to supply the places of his old, rotten, 
indifferent worm fences. ‘To this it may be re- 
plied, that the nursery business is not generally 
understood—that I believe to be the case, for [ 
uave frequently planted those kinds of seeds 
myself, and did not succeed, which must have 
been for want of proper knowledge how to pre- 

pare thei, the proper season for planting, &c. 

—but surely there are persons who understand 

all those matters ; and I think if they would 

commence the nursery business, and raise those 
kinds of plants generally, and extensively, 
there is no doubt but they would find purcha- 
sers, make money, and render an essential 
service tou the community. The nuwery busi- 
ness is very extensively and beneficially carried 
on in Stotland. Lt would seem surprising that 
even in the neighbourhood of the far-iamed, 
publick spirited city of Baitimore, no such es- 
tablishment as that | have mentioned, has ever 
been attempted, sv far as my knowledge goes, 

[ wish you would undertake it, at your farm 

near the city—it would seem to be a useful and 

proper accompanyment to your present system 
tor improving the breed of animals, and 1 douvt 
not would eventually be profitable! 

AN AMERICAN FARMER. 

17th April, 1824. 

Gosuen, (N. Y.) March 26. 


Great Day’s Work.—On the [9th inst. Jas. 
F. Green dressed out for James VD. Clarke, of 
the town of Warwick, one hundred and one and 
a half pounds of flax. Thisis the greatest d 





> 
ays 
work at dressing flax we have ever heard of, 
” 
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ON THE BENEFIT OF DEEP PLOUGHING. 


From the Southern Patriot, of the \7th Feb. 
1821. 


Although the use of that most important of 
all the implements of agriculture, the Plough, 
continues to increase in our State, it is aston- 
ishing to find how few planters have surmount- 
ed all their prejudices upon this subject, so far, 
as to obtain every advantage from its aid, in the 
preparation for, and in the culture of their crops. 
Not many years since, insome of the lower 
parishes, this prejudice against the use of the 
plough was so great that its advocate was con- 
sidered asa visionary theorist ; and his opinions 
not worthy the attention of the practical farmer. 

From the circumstance that in many of the 
upper and middle Districts, good creps of cot- 
ton and provisions were made, almost exclu- 
sively by the aid of the plough; its use is now 
much more general than was to be expected in 
so short a time, considering the great injury 
which was anticipated by those inimical to it. 

Among the first advocates for the benefit to 
be derived to our crops from the plough in our 
lower country, and whose extensive and suc- 
cessful use of it greatly tended to remove the 

rejudices of his neighbors, was the late Gen. 

ISHBURN, who certainly was one of the best 
planters of Colleton District. In most instan- 
ces however, the plough is used so superficially 
that instead of destroying the grass and promo- 
ting the growth of the crop, but little benefit is 
derived from it. In preparing lands in the fall 
for cultivation, we are satisfied with turning up 
the soil a few inches: whereas, were we in Oc- 
tober or November, to plough up those fields 
which had been enclosed for on/y one year, from 
10 to 12 inches deep, to receive the benefit from 
the air, frost and snow, during the winter, the 
next crop would amply repay us for this 
extra hace 

The experienced author of Arator observes, 
“ by shallow ploughing, the seeds of grass and 
weeds are kept near the surface throughout the 
year, locked up by frost, drought, er immersion 5) 
ready to sprout up on the occurrence of every 
genial season, when they appear in millions, 
and instantly require the plough, huwever re- 
cently used; by deep ploughing, if skilfully 
done, those seeds which abound near the sur- 
face, are deposited below a depth of earth, which 
they penetrate slowly and in small numbers, so 
that the repetition of ploughing is far less neces- 
sary.” 

In lands much exhausted by continued crop- 

ing, great benefit has been obtained by bury- 
ing the upper soil, and bringing up the under 
surface, by what has been termed trench plough- 





and barren earth, by deepening their furrows.— 
The country people around me thought me 
crazy, when I trench ploughed 40 or 50 acres 
of my farm.—The crops convinced them that 
insane persons hit on some good things. Some 
of my fields are yet the better for the opera- 
tion, though my first essays were made at least 
‘5 years ago.” This decided approbation of 
deep ploughing, tested by the experience of 
nearly half a century, and from an American 
farmer, who was considered by the father of 
our country, many years ago, une of the hest 
practical farmers in that part of Pennsylvania. 
must be more conclusive than the fears and sur- 
mises of those who cppose deep ploughing, 
from an impression of injuring the soil by turn- 
ing up what is usually termed barren earth. 
When cotton is cultivated in swamp lands 
after two or three years, it generally takes the 
rust; and the mesg is compelled to throw 
them out of culture, or resort to a change of 
crop. As these lands are known to be very 
preductive while fresh, there is every reason to 
anticipate a succession of good crops for a lon- 
ger period, if every fall, as soon as the cotton 
was picked in, they were deeply ploughed, and 
left in that situation till March, and then well 
bedded for the next crop. In River Swamps, I 
would expect much benefit from frequent flow- 
ings, as each of these would deposit a rich and 
new soil to the ploughed fields. This method 
promises much benefit, whether the lands be 
continued in the cotton culture or intended for 
rice ; since it is the practice occasionally to dig 
up with the hoe these swamps, for however 
rich, experience justifies the opinion that they 
also require a change of culture, or fresh soil to 
increase their production. I do not wish to be 
understood as recommending deep ploughing 
during the culture of the crops (except in low 
lands)—but much prefer the use of the harrow 
whenever practicable. Itis admitted by most 
farmers, that nothing contributes so much to 
enable low and clay lands to resist the injurious 
effects of either great droaghts or excessive 
rains, as deep and judicious ploughing while the 
crop is in a growing state. 
A few who cultivate Winter Grain in con 
tinued rows, give one hoeing. but one good 
ploughing between the rows with a plough. 
which breaks up the alley well, and also throws 
up the earth to the routs of the plants, would 
be of more essential benefit than three such 
hoeings; and exclusive of this great advantage 
to the crop, it must be recollected that one 
plough will do as mach work as four hands with 
the hoe. In the many and various kinds of 
work necessary in conducting the business of a 
frm, the planters of our lower districts have not 


ing; and this mode of ploughing is recommend-/avaiied themselves of that aid from the plough 


ed to be done from tweive to eighteen inches, 


which a little attention will soon satisfy them, 


though I presume that from ten to twelvelis easily attainable, and attended with much 
inches deep, wouid be fully sufficient in most/less difficulty and greater advantages than they 


parts of our state. 


imagine. I shali only enumerate a few of them: 


‘ihe venerable Poiladelphia farmer, Judge|—The planting of winter grain in the drill way; 
Perens, observes, in 1817, “good ploughing ts/tracking out eld fields, or new ground, previous 
the foundation of ali posterior operations. Mow)|to making the beds; making small ditches, of 
roots of any plant can thrive, when they are/drains, through fields which require them.— 


impeded by a hard and impenetrable substra- 
tum, I am at a less to conceive. 


Phese operations upon our farms are usualiy 


But good/done with tre hoe, when the plough performs 


ploughing, or good crops, never met my eye them much better, and with a considerable say- 





among those who talked about @rning up clay|ing of labour. I cannot here forbear calling the 


attention of all planters, to the example of work 
done with one plough upon Captain Mies’ 
plantation the last summer, (seven acres of cot- 
ton in one day,) as a complete evidence of its 
great usefulness, in the preparation, and cultiva- 


tion of our crops. 
A COTTON PLANTER. 
ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE EGYP- 
TIAN OVER THE COMMON OAT.— 
Pendleton, S. Carolina, July 12, 1815. 

Sin—Having heard some farmers declare 
their opinions in preference of the common oat, 
to the Egyptian oat, I take the liberty of sta- 
ting to the Society, the result of my experience 
this year, as to these two kinds of oats. 

About the 15th of March, I sowed ten acres, 
one half with Egyptian oats, and the other half 
with the common black oats, ‘The same quan- 
tity of seed, and the same culture was used, 
and they were both sowed in the same field. 
the Egyptian oats always appeared more vi- 
gorous and thriving; on the 10th of June, the 
whole field was eared out, and sliortly after 
I observed that the common oat was very much 
smutted, almost one ear in ten, while I could 
not find one single smutted ear in the Egyptian 
oats. I aiso observed that not more than two 
or three stems rose from one plant of the com- 
mon oats, while five or six were common from 
the other; and the general appearance of the 
field warrants the opinion that double the quan- 
tity of the Egyptian oats will be reaped. 

The common oats were cradled on the 3d of 
this month, since which, the continued rains 
have obliged me to let the large oats stand, and 
though they are over ripe, 1 do not observe 
that they ludge at ail, though one of my neigh- 
bours informed me his common oats were down. 
The straw of the large oat is stronger and lar- 
ger, and more valuable therefore for manure. 

The Egyptian oat is a winter grain, and 
should be sown under furrow in September, 
when they will furnish agood winter pasture for 
sheep, without much injury, if they are taken 
of early. “Phey tiller very much when sown 
early, and spread on the ground, which the 
common vats do not, and their not being liable 
to smulis a great advantage. 1 have sown them 
many years, avd do not recollect ever to have 
seen them smutted. it is a gwod practice 
to let the oats intended for seed remain a 
few days alter the others are crasdied, as it is 
probable that unripe and damp seed, which will 
get mouldy, may be one cause of the smut in 
vats. Atis highly advantageous to cut the rest 
uf the Crop sume time beture they are ripe, 
while the stalk is yet green; if weil cured, 
their value as fodder is thereby doubled. 

The same results as to these two kinds of 
oats, may pot arise, if sown by different far- 
mers, in different fields, and in different years ; 
a better or a worse season or soil, may Cause an 
improper conciusion to be drawn. ‘The fair 
way Is to sow them at the same time, in the 
same field, and in the same way. The perfect 
suntiarity of circumstances under which tney 
were sown in my field, leaves no doubt in my 
mind, of the great superiority of the Myypuan 
val. 

I have only to add that the soil of the field is 
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tolerably good upland, some clayed loam, with 
a substratum of stiff red clay. 

Although the subject of this communication 
may not be thought very important, yet I think 
if farmers generally would favour the Society 
with their experiments on every agricultural 
subject, a mass of information would be col- 
lected, from which might be selected, a most 
useful and practical system of husbandry. 

Iam sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS PINKNEY, Jr. 
J. T. Lewis, Esq. Corresponding Secretary, 
of the Pendleton Farmers Society. 


ON RUST OR BLIGHT IN WHEAT. 
Pendleton, 7th Juiy, 1815. 


Sirn—In consequence of the very serious 
damages that wheat crops have for several years 
past sustained from rust, and of the heavy loss 
necessarily experienced by the farmer, 1 have 
peen induced to turn my attention to that sub- 
ject, and I now communicate to the society a 
few observations, net so much however with 
the hope of offering any thing new or interest- 
ing, as of encouraging gentlemen to similar at- 
tempts. 

Of all the diseases to which wheat is subject. 
] know of no one sorapid in its progress or 60 
fatal in its effects as rust. The moment it 
seizes on a plant, al! vegetation ceases; in a 
few days its leaves and stalk become dry and 
useless, and the grain eventually turns out to 
be light and worthless. Farmers, and indeed 
men of science, appear to be but little acquaint- 
ed with the cause or nature of this disease, and 
still less with the remedy proper for it. ‘The 
variety of opinions that have been offered on 
the subject, (some plausible indeed, but non: 
perfectiy satisfactory) is a proof of this fact. 
Dr. Darwin supposes rust to be a fungus, simi- 
lar to mildew, which resembles certain hinds of 
liver-wort, and grows beneath the leaves ol 
plants already diseased, and conjectures that 
greater light avd ventilation may prevent or 
destroy it. Whether tiis hypothesis has ever 
found any advocates among men of science, | 
have never been able to learn; but [ beheve it 
to be unsupperted by the expericuce of any 
respectable farmer, either in Europe or this 
country. My own is disectly opposed to 1. 
[have sewed wheat on lands somewhat worn, 
bat still in good heart, and also on the very 
first quality high lands, and have always notc- 
el those parts where it was thin, and of course 
completely exposed to the operation of bot 
light and ventilation, to be greatly injures, 
whilst others differently situated, have escapes 
entirely, or been little affected. The same or 
very similar results, have been remarked by 
others for several years past. and as tar as i 
know, without any materia! variation. M. Sega: 
conjectures mildew to be the cause of rust. fk 
describes mildew as a disease of plauts, cou- 
sisting of a thick, clammy, sweetish juice, thu. 
is supposed to exhale from or descend on Ux 
leaves and blossoms of plants. Lhis juice i» 
said to be of a sharp cor:osive nature, and vy 
its acrimony, to prevent the c.rcuiation of sap. 
Others again ascribe it to honey dew, whicn is 
in its nature and effects very like miluew ; and 


+ 





a few, I believe, to the action of cold, which 
bursts the sap vessels, or to innumerabie in- 
sects. 


out dathage. 
vu 


three pecks to the acre. 
with two 
spring its growth was imconsiderable. 
generally much injared by rust. 
ton 1 found tha: those spots which were shad - 


The last of these opinions seems now, 
however, to be generally abandoned ; for the 


most accurate and patient examination, by 
means of microscopical glasses, does not lend 
it even the colour of support. 
ering further the varying, and in many instanc- 
es, contradictory opinions of writers on this 
subject, I proceed to mention the issue of seve- 


Without consid- 


ral experiments made by me with the view of 
finding some preventive for this disease ; and 
also of cthers, which, though not made by me, 
nevertheless caine under my observation, and 
thence draw a few conclusions. 

In November, 1812, 1 sowed nine acres of 
stiff creek low grounds in wheat ; upwards of a 
bushel was put tothe acre, aud ploughed in with 
two horses. When it had only its two first 
leaves, the cold weather set in, and continued 
with undiminished severity for several weeks. 
During that time, we had a fall of snow 5 it was 
not deep enough to do good, indeed it rather 
die harm. One or twodays after the snow dis- 
appeared, I examined my wheat, 1 found it, as 
to growth, but little improved ; its appearance 
red, and otherwise unhealthy. ‘Through the 
winter it remained nearly stationary ; as the 
spring advanced, however, it pushed forward 
rapidly, and promised well. Abvut the time 
rust generally makes its appearance, | heard of 
some fields in my neighbourhvod being overrun 
with it. ‘This induced me to examine my crop 
a second time, when I found it to be injured on- 
ly where it was thin, or backward, or where it 
was lightly manured with ashes. But these 
spots were also backward, I harvested at the 
usual tine. My wheat, under all tiese disad 
vantages, was fair and usually plump. Ait yield- 
ed considerably more to the acre than my 
neighbours 5; and weighed sixty-six pounds tu 
the bushel. ‘The spring was late; tue nights 
and Jays altervately hut and cold. 

The succeeding fall ihada very fine piece ol 
high land sowed down in wheat; about the 
same Guantily was put to the acre as on the 
preceding year. It was ploughed im with a sin- 
gle horse, but well, the land being in capital 
tilth. in the fore part of the spring, which was 
open, my wheat became luxuriant. Un the low 
aud 17th of April, the forward shoots were fill- 
ed in the hose by frost. ‘The under sieots then 
came forward. ‘The whole field was almost 
totally destroyed by rust. Anotier field at 
sowe distance from the creek, and which sul- 
fered but little from frost, escaped aimost with- 
These fields were sowed about 
the same time and by the same hand ; the quan- 
tity of seed to the acre the same. ‘Lhe wheat 
n the creek was most backward. 

Last year 1 sowed a twelve acre field in 
wheat, aliowing uine bushels to the whole, or 
It was plougbed in 
Vhrough the winter and 
It was 
On exainina- 


horses. 


dor thin, or where a quantity of ashes hac 


oven lelt, (some log heaps having been burnt yn 
ine field) were the most damaged. 
more backward than the two preceding. Frest 


Ihe spring 


occured us late as the 22d of May. 


. 
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On the adjoining farm, six Lushels of wheat 
were put on between three and four acres of 
land, some of which had been upwards of twen- 
ty years under cultivation. [It was sowed rath- 
er later than nine, but come up about the same 
time. The only part aflected was rather thin- 
The grain is good, and the crop promises to be 
abundant. 

To these statements I might add many oth- 
ers ; but I deem them suflicient for my purpose. 
I cannot, however, deny myself the satisfaction 
of relating a fact, which, though it has no ma- 
terial bearing on the subject of rust, yet shews 
that the practice of thin sowing is discounte- 
nanced by some able farmers, on the score of 
profit. In Switzerland, one of the best agricul- 
turists usually sowed three bushels of wheat to 
the acre, first however, dressing that quantity 
of ground with light loads of manure. ‘The 
produce, one year with anvuther, was sixty 
bushels to the acre, which left, after deducting 
the expenses of seed, rent, tythes, labor, Ac. a 
clear gain of twelve bushels and thirty bundles 
of straw per acre. 1 am particular iu inention- 
ing straw, because it is every where, but in 
this country, considered to be of the very first 
importance. It is the source whence the great- 
est quantity of manure is derived, and without 
manure there can be no good farming. 

From the above statements 1 deduce the fol- 
lowing inferences : 

Ist. That rust, whatever may be its nature, 
arises chiefly from the alternate action of heat 
and cold, on plants that are thin; or from what- 
ever Cause, unreasonably backward. 

2d. That deep ploughing, which increases 
the pasture or food of plants, and thick sewing, 
which preserves a more equal temperature, are 
the best preventives of this disease, 

I ain sir, your obedient servant, 
JOUN NORTH, 
J. T. Lewis, Esq. Corres. Sec’ry. of the Pen- 
dleton Karmer’s Socvety. 
(Lo be continued.) 
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For the American Farmer, 
Fredericksburg, ( Va.) April 18th, 1821. 

Mr. Sxinner,—lIn Niles’ Register, a few 
years ago, an account was published of a re- 
markable kine of rye, which was said to be then 
growing on the farm of E. S$. Thomas, Esq. of 
Baltimore county. ‘The seed originally came 
from near the head of the Mediterranean sea, 
toa gentleman of New England. ‘She peculiar 
characteristics of this grain, were stated ty be, 
in the superior quantity and quality of the 
crop, and the grain represented te be nearly 
halt an inch long, and of a bright yellow colour, 
Ac. The same account Stated, that it was 
sown on the 25th of March, and promised to be- 
come an invaluable resource against the effects 
of our winter frosts, &c. 
Are your, or any of our farming brethrer ac- 
quainted with this rye? Is it stil! grown in 
Maryland, and with what success? What time 
is It asually sown, and is it believed to be well 
suited to the climate of Maryland Pf 80, it 
will answer well in Virginia. Answers to these 
inquiries, will be useful to the tarming interests.* 
— A FARMER, 





* And will be cheerfully received and published by 
the Editor of the American Farmer. 
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MANGEL- WURTZEL. 


Experiment with Mangel-Wurtzel, published 
by the British Board of Agriculture, and 
made by Governor Alexander Beatson, at St. 
Helena, which proves that it will tarive, even 
in tropical latitudes, and justifies the belief 
that it may be cultivated with great advan- 
tage in the Southern States of our Union. 


Edit. 


Gov. Beatson states in vol. VII. p. 230, that 
his attention was accidentally directed to 
the culture of Mangel-iurtzel, which is the 
white or sugar-beet, lately so celebrated in 
Prussia, by a the rapid vegetation of 
its leaves, and the frequent cuttings obtained 
from some plants that were set out on the 6th 
of February, from a seed-bed sown on the 3d of 
January, 1809 ; but it was not until the 2ist of 





transplanted Mangel-Wurzel, being 150 plants, 
was left without manure—81 plants had a top- 
dressing of hog’s dung and ashes, at the rate of 
about 30 loads, or 360 bushels per acre; and the 
remaining portion, containing 48 plants, was 
treated in the same manner with Guana, or sea- 
fowl dung, in the proportion of only 35 bushels 
per acre. 


If I had predetermined to report on these ex- 
periments, [ should have made them in a more 
regular form ; that is, I should have allowed an 
equal number of plants to each ; but under the 
circumstances which have led to them, the result 
shall be given, exactly as they were recorded at 
the periods of cutting the leaves, and when the 
experiments were completed. 


The three first cuttings, not having at the 
time attracted my notice, were not weighed ; | 
have therefore taken them in the following ta- 
ble, at the proportions of the fourth, fifth, and 





June following, that I resolved to try the effects 
of manures ; and, accordingly, a portion of the 


Table exhibiting the produce in leaves of 259 plants of Mangel-Wurzel, at Plantation House 
Garden, from seed sown on the 3d January, transplanted on the 6th February, and manured 


on the 2ist June, 1809. 


they are in general most productive in the early 
Stages of their growth. 
































Guana, or 
Dates sea fowl 
of Cuttings. |No Manure.|Hog’s Dung: dung. 
130 Plants | 81 Plants. | 48 Plants. 
1809, lib. oz. lib. oz. lib. oz 
February 24) 37 0 107 0 106 0 Ist cutting ) £ 
April 8 450 128 0 72 0 24 do : 
June 21; 620 117 0 58 0 8d do R 
August 22) 36 8 107 4 106 6 4th do aie ay 
October 22) 45 0 123 0 72 0 5th do 0 
December 22} 62 0 117 8 58 8 6th do do 
1810. do 
March 23) $8 0 62 0 37 3 7th do do 
May 23} 810 126 0 1i4 0 8th do do 
July 24, 290 72 0 37 0 9th do do 
“eptember 22} 36 0 79 0 65 0 } 10th do do 
November 22} S6 0 59 0 $2 0 | Lith do do 
507 8 }1092 12 758 1 2,358 TOTALS. 
—167th |—260th |—454th [Proportions of an Acre. 
84,752 | 293,949 | 344,160 |Acreable produce in Ibs. 
38 —-131 —153 Do in tons, 

















The plants were placed in rows, two feet 
asunder, in a blackish stiff soil, and at the dis- 
tance of one foot in the rows. An acre planted 
in this wanner would contain 21780 plants; 48 
plants are therefore very nearly (as entered in 
the table) the 454th part of an acre—becaus« 
48 x454=21792. In the same manner the other 
proportions are deduced. — a 

Observing the produce in leaves had dimin- 
ished at the last three cuttings, and that they 
had also been much infested with caterpillar- 
since they began to decline, I had the roots ta- 
ken up on the 17th January, 1811. From th 
22d of November to that time, the growth o/ 
fhe leaves was inconsiderable ; they were, how- 


ever, cut off close to the crowns ; and the roots, 
after being pruned of the small fibres, weighed 
1196 pounds. 

As the roots of the ex 
separately weighed, I 
produce in the ns manner: 

As the total weight of the leaves, 

Is to the total weight of the roots ; 

So is the weight of the leaves from each ex- 


periment, 
To its proportion of the roots. Then, 


riment lots were not 
educe their respective 





lib. lib. lib. ‘Vib. 

2358 : 1196 :: 507 : 257—*no manure 

2358 : 1196:: 1093 : 5543 hogs dung & ashes 
2358 : 1196 :: 758 : $843 Guana or sea-fowl 


dung. 


sixth cuttings, which is a fair presumption, as 
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These results being reduced to acreable pro- 
duce, in the same manner as the leaves in the 
preceding table, will be as follows: 

No manure,—257 lib.x167th=42919 libs. 
or 194 tons of roots per acre. 

Hlog’s dung and ashes,—5544 lib.x269th— 
149160 libs. or 66} tons of roots per acre. 

Guana, or sea-fow! dung—3842 hb. x 454th 
174563 libs. or 772 tons of roots per acre. 

Now the acreable produce in leaves and roots 
from each experiment will stand thus : 








Leaves. | Roots. Total acreable 
omnes produce of the 
Acreable | Acreable'leaves and 
Produce. | Produce.'rootse 
Nomanure _ 38 tons+19} tons——573 tons 
Hogs dung and 
ashes 131 do.+66} do.—1$7} tons 


Guana, or sea- 

fowl dung 1531 do+.773 do.<231 tons. 

These results are manifest proofs of the great 
benefit of manuring the lands. They likewise 
show the surprising effect of the Guana, from 
which it may be inferred that 35 bushels of this 
manure are superior to 30 loads of hogs dung 
and ashes; or, in other words, that one bushel 
of the former is, in effect, superior to twelve 
bushels of the latter. 

When the roots were taken up, on the 17th 
of January last, very few of them were in a de- 
cayed state; some had rotted in the centre; 
but, in general, they were sound and good, not- 
withstanding they had remained above two 
years in the soil; that is, from the period of 
sowing the seed. ‘The four largest roots weigh- 
ed as follows : 


No. 1 28 pounds 
No. 2 11 ditto 
No. 3 19 ditto 
No, 4 20 


(To be continued.) 





Escperiments made to ascertain the value of the 
SACCHARINE PRINCIPLE IN FOOD, 
Published by the British Board uf Agricul- 
ture. 

EXTRACTS—VOL, VII. PAGE 327. 


Mr. Charles Ellis states that, “ He has been 
trying several experiments on the efficacy of 
sugar in feeding animals of various descriptions. 
Some of those are now in train, and of others. 
which are completed, all the necessary details 
have not yet been transmitted to me. But in the 
mean time, I take the liberty of stating such gene» 
rai results as I can supply from my recollection. 
I have fattened about a dozen pigs, four cows, 
and two calves. With respect to pigs, I have 
ascertained, that three pounds and a half of 
sugar are rather more than equal toa peck of 
barley-meal (or abeut 10 lbs.) ; that is to say, 
that a pig would fatten quicker upon a mixture 
of barley-meal and sugar in these proportio:s, 
than on double the quantity of barley-mez!. 
The last pig which I fattened was weigher at 
the time when it was put up, and when it was 
killed, and was found to have gained at the rate 
of about 21 'bs. per day The sugar which I 
employed was simply dissolved, and wixed with 
t!.2 meal : I have been informed that when given 
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in a state of fermentation, it is still more effiea- 
gious. With respect to calves, I have fattened 
only two; they were fed solely on new milk and 
sugar, of which latter they consumed rather less 


at five weeks old, for *4/. 10s, the other for t5l.: 
Ido not recollect at what age. These two 
experiments were remarkably successful. Hav- 
ing varied the experiment with some others, 
and attempted to substitute skim-milk for new 
milk, 1 found that change of food to disagree 
with them, and that they lost instead of gain- 
ing flesh. I have now another in the act of fat- 
tening entirely upon new milk and sugar, and it 
is very promising. Of the four cows which I 
have fattened, two were so far advanced with 


calf, that I was forced to sell them to the butch-{sheep altogether upon sugar and dry food, of 


er before they were completely finished, though 
they were very good meat. 
tails of their weight, but [ believe that the re- 
sult of the experiment was, upon the whole, not 
less satisfactory than that of the experiment on 


mium.”’ 


And, 

Dr. Cartwright observes, vol. VI. page 424, 
upon the details of an experiment with sugar, 
given along with other food by him to several 
lots or classesof sheep, that, “ It will be re- 
marked that between the twelth of November, 
(at which time we are to suppose the weights of 
each class corresponded) and the third of Le. 
cember, the space of twenty-one days, the third 
class from whom the sugar had been withdrawn 
had fallen short of the second class, which had 
uniformly been supplied with it, eighteen 
pounds. 


“JT am justified in attributing this gain of 
flesh solely to the sugar, because when the sugar 
was again given to the class from which it had 
been withdrawn, that class actually took the 
lead, 


«“ These eighteen pounds of flesh, which the 
sugar-fed sheep gained over those which had 
none, were purchased, it will be observed, at 
the expense of twenty-one pounds of sugar, 
which at }four-pence per pound (for at such 
price I presume it may be afforded duty free) 
would amount to seven shillings, not half the 
value of the Isib. of flesh.§ fut the profit in 
this case is not confined merely to the balance 
between the sugar expended and the flesh gain- 
ed ; the saving of time (the most important of 
all savings in this, as in most other eases, if 
rightly undersvod) and the consequent saving 
of other food, besides the increased value of the 
manure, are all to be taken into the calculation. 


“It is presumed that the following conclu- 
sions, drawn from the facts which I have now 
the honour to lay before the Board, may be jus- 
tified. 


“ First, That sugar may be given with great 
alvantage tu sheep, if not confiued ; especially 

* $20. 

Tt $22 22 cents. 

+ 8 cents per Ib. 

§ The carcasses of these sheep were sold for 7s. 
Per stone, of 8lb. or 10d. per lb. 20 cents per |b. 





with every prospect of a beneficial effect, in the 


than half a pound a day. One of them was sold,/quantity of four ounces per day to each sheep 
of middling size. 


might be if duty free), would, at the rate of four 
ounces per day, be paid for in a return of flesh, 
exclusive of the advantage of expeditious feeding, 
and the benefit to be derived from the manure. 


sheep of middling size, exceeds the maximum 
that can be given with the best advantage. 


I have not the de-| problematical. 


the result of a long series of experiments which, 
it will be perceived, have been prosecuted with 
the two which were exhibited at Lord Somer-|uuremitted attention, and, in consequence of 


ville’s show, one of which obtained the pre-|my being particularly circumstanced, at no in- 
considerable expense and trouble for the space 


of four months and upwards.” 


d 


4 


* Secondly, That sugar may be given to them 


* Thirdly, That sugar, supposing it to be 
purchased at four-pence per pound (which it 


“ Fourthly, ‘That six ounces per day to each 


“ Fithly, That the advantage of stall-feeding 
whatever nature that food may be, is extremely 


“ Thus have I candidly laid before the Board 


———=— 6 =—— 

FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Remarks on the mode of gathering and feeding 
Crops of Indian Corn. 

Sitr—I have seen and read with some atten- 
tion and pleasure, a communication in your 
valuable paper, signed * Richard B. Buckner,” 
upon the culture of Indian Corn, and the 
manner least expensive and most expeditious 
and safe in securing it. Although not a pro- 
fessed farmer, I have heen engaged in a 
small way for some years past, in the cultivation 
of Indian Corn. in the midst of farmers, who 
are, I believe, excelled by none in point of 
economy, judgment, industry and experience, 
especially in that crop, which has enabled me to 
form a just conception of their manner of farm- 
ing; and believing it as I do, liable to fewer ob- 
jections, and better calculated than any I have 
ever seen to effect their objects, (the security of 
the crop when made, and the saving of labor) — 
I have thought it right to give itin a plain unaf- 
fected style, not intending to censure the plans 
communicated by Mr. Buckner, tor I much ap- 
prove his general remarks in cultivating the crop; 
but with us, they would not entirely suit, owing 
perhaps to difference in soil and climate. On 
subjects of this nature, I listen to and read 
with peculiar pleasure, the opinions or the ex- 
perience of others, and | hope Mr. Buckner 
will not suppose L intend to oppose his sugges- 
tions, for if the ideas | advance, are calculated 
to pro. ote the ends he has in view, I shali feel 
abundantly gratified, aud my only object will 
wave been accomplished. 

When the corn is fit to cut, which is ascer- 


tained by the husk on the ear, and the blades 
‘hanging to a ripening hue, we commence on a 
licld ; and, here let me premise that, the gener- 
ai plan is to put 16 hills square in a stack— 
ever more in spt 
square are thought enough, where the crop is 
very luxuriant, or not sufficiently ripe, which 
sometimes is the case with large and extensive 
armers, who must, ia order to secure the whuie 


corn; sometimes 12 hills 


if they have access to green food, however little in good time, commence early. The four cen- 
that green food may be in quantity. , 


tre hills are left to stack around, and these are 
tied together transversely ; this done the cutter 
commences on the 7th and 8th rows, with a 
knife of Mr. Buckner’s description, cuts the 
stalks near the ground and lays them in heaps 
of four or six hills ; he is followed immediately 
by a sufficient force, who carry to the place in- 
tended to stack the corn, where it is set up e- 
rect. But if the preceding night shall have heen 
wet, or a heavy dew shall have fallen; though 
the cutters proceed, the carriers are not sent to 
the field until the fodder is dry and in a condi- 
tion to stack, which if the day is fair, it will be 
inafew hours. If the farmer thinks the crop 
not sufficiently mature, or if the weather is 
damp and portends rain, he cuts and puts up 
but eight rows, and in a few days, when that 
which has been cut is dried and wilted, or the 
weather clears,he alds the remainder. When his 
Crop is thus cut and stacked, he takes a favoura- 
ble day to tie it with a band of fodder, to pre- 
vent its being blown down, as rain would sel- 
dom effect it if the stack is made well. Four 
cutters, four carriers and a boy to tie the hills, 
aireable to secure daily twelve acres of corn, on 
our best bottoms, which yield from 40 to 69 
bushels per acre. This plan has been pursued 
here for forty years, and I am told, has always 
succeeded in securing the fodder well, and the 
corn itself as sound as if housed, and keeps it 
safer from the depredations of rats and mice 
than any other, only excepting cribs of a des- 
cription calculated to prevent their ingress.— 
That part of the crop designed for sale, or the 
consumption of the family, as suits the conve- 
nience of the farmer is huske:!, and the fodder 
stacked on the ground where it originally stood, 
sometimes blending two and three stacks to 
make itsave better, less liable to be blown 
down, and easier to come at in deep snows in 
winter. ‘The residue of the crop is fed to beef 
cattle from the stack. Corn saved alter this 
manner will keep without material injury till 
the ensuing summer, and the plan pursued here, 
has this advantage of Mr. Buckner’s : you se- 
cure your crop as you go, ‘The vhjection which 
I have to Mr. Buckner’s plan is, that, by suffer- 
ing the corn and fodder when cut, to remain 
two or three days on the ground, it may be in- 
jured and entirely lost by rains; a slight shower- 
will not only materially injure it, but render it 
out of season to set up for some time. The dews 
alone, will tend very much to injure it. Exbala- 
tions are continually going on in the day and in 
the night these are depusited in the form of 
dews, so that the moisture which passes up thro’ 
the heaps, is afterwards deposited upon them, 
thus subjecting the corn and furlder lying upon 
the ground to alternate changes, from dry to 
wei, «very one of which det-riorates the 
fodder, and lessens its saccarine properties. — 
The sun «also has an injurious effect on the fod- 
der But there is no risque in following the plan 
pursued by my neighbours ; experience has pro- 
ven its efficacy : the sooner you stack the corn af- 
ter it has been cut the better, observing the 
precautions before mentioned, as thereby the 
air has a greater opportunity of drawing through 
excluded from the greater part—the evening 
and ripening it, while the rays of the sun, are 
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damps do not aitect, nor will heavy rain injure 
it. Whether this plan will suit other places or 
not, asto the size of the stack, or the number of 
hillsin each, I cannot say. Cern is here plant. 


3 to 5 stacks are left after thinning, consequent- 
ly 16 hills'square, make a pretty large stack ; 
one capable of withstanding a heavy gale; but 
in other places when a fewer number of stalks 
are suffered to remain in the bill, 1 would sup- 
pose, to make the stacks staunch and firm, twen 
ty or twenty-four hills square should be thrown 
together, the only difference would be carrying 
the corn and fodder farther at the time of cut- 
ting and stacking, which would be very incon- 
siderable. 

[have submitted the foregoing ideas in fur- 
therance of Mr. Buckner’s plan. which to the 
farmer I think important, and if you consider 
them worth insertion, yuu are at liberty to use 
them:and if advisable may attach my name, 
making any necessary corrections, as I have 
not had time to correct the copy. 

SAMUEL McMECHEN, 

Moorefield April 18, 1121. 

———a 0 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated, NorTHumMBER- 
Lanp, C. H. 20th April, 1821. 
Sir, 
am solicited by one of your constant readers, to 
forward the following notice, and to request that 
you will give it a place in the American Farmer. 
Respectfully, &c. 
R. RK. 
MARRIED, 

On Moadlay, the 16th instant, by the Rev. Benedict 
Burgess, Nathaniel G. Hopkins, Esq. to the amiable 
snd much admired Miss ancy P. Dameron, all of 
Northumberland County, Virginia. 

ae 

In the Farmer, of March 30th, you have in- 
serted the note of X. Y. Z. on the subject of 
“ the best substitute for clover’’—whether that 
note will succeed in attracting the attention of 
any of your subscribers, [ know not, but as I 
know well the importance of the subject, you 
will oblige me by correcting in the next paper, 
two typographical errors, which entirely change 
the meaning of the sentences. In the 13th line 
from the bottom, for “ is it not probable that 
many Dative grasses, not weeds may do still 
better, read, “nay weeds, &c. &c.” In the 
Sd line from the bottem, for ** Magothy-bay 
beans, which no body has so highly eulogised. 
&c.” read, “ which Mr. Bordly has so highly eu- 

ogised,” &c. 








new, $6—Herrings, $2 75, declining—Fine Sale, 
wholesale, 42 to 45—Ground Allum do. 46 to 48--St. 
Ubes, 50--Cadis, 38 to 40—retail do.—Turks’ Island, 
75--Cadis ditto, 60—Live Cattle, 5 to $5 50—Beef, 
: ‘ prime pieces, 8 to 10 cents.—corn Beef, 7 cents—- 
ed in hills from 3} to 4 feet asunder, and from | tfutton, 8 to 10 cts—Hams, 10 to 12 cts—Middlings, 8 
to 10 cts—Butter, 20*to 25 cts--Eggs, 124 cts-- Cheese, 
8 to 10 cts. pr lb. —Tar, $1 624—Soft Turpentine, $2 
— Pitch, $24 — Rosin, common 1#—bright do. $3 per 
barrel,—Varnish, 25 cts — Spirits turpentine, 33 cts per 
gal.—Cotton, good Upiand, 12to 14 cts. very dull— 
Rice, 3 a 34 cts.—-ship and flooring Plank, $25 to 27 
Shingles, best 63 a $7 
$4 50—-Iickory, $5 per cord——Clover, seed B5— 


do. $8,—-Herds, do $3—Sanfoin, per bushel $8 —.Mit 
let, do. $2—Lucern, 62 cents per lbh—Sweet Scented 


flower, 75 to 100 cts. per 0z.—-spring Tares, $8 per 


com, $3 a 44 p. M.— Oak, wood, 


Am. Orchard, grass do. $4—Eng. do, do. or Cocksfoot, 


Vernal grass, 150 cents —T'refoil, 50 cents per pound 
—Ruta Baga, 50 cents—.Vangle Wurtzel, 175 cents 
pound—Cabbage seed, 2to $6 per pound—Cauli- 


bushel— Peas, 25 to 374 cts per quart—short orange 
Carrot, 124 cts.—Parsnip, 124 cts —Lettuce, 25 cents 
— Radish, 124 to 20 cts— Beet 20 cents—Brocoli, 
31 to 100 cts.—Cucumber, 37 to 59 cts per 0z.— 
Turnip seed, 50 to 125 cts per lb.— Chicory, 75 cents 
per pound— Rape, 124 cents do--large Amsterdam 
Cabbage for cattle, 25 cents per oz —Irish Furz or 
Wins, $2 per pound—Bash and Pole Beans, 54 to 25 
cents per quart—New York premium Plonghs of 
sizes trom 7 to$l16~-Box Churns, 8 to $9—-Drill 
Machines, 10 to $11—Bennet’s broad cast Machine 
for sowing Clover, Turnip, and Grass Seeds, §$18— 
Expanding Cultivators, $15—Post Augurs, 5 to $9 
~Flexible T'ubes, to relieve cattle when hoven or 
choaked, with gags, the pair $5—Corn Sheilers, 20 
to $25—Turnip Scoops, 59 cents each —large 2 horse 
Connecticut Ploughs, iron mould boards, $11—<do. do. 
wood, 10$ --small Ploughs. do §7 50. 

OP No sales of Tobacco since last report. 





PUBLISHED BY 


ABRAHAM SMALL, 


Vo. 165, Chesnut St: eet. 
Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of 
Facts and Useful Knowledge, chiefly applicable to 
Rural and Domestic Economy ; improved by Thomas 
Cooper, M. 1D. Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Second American edition, in three closely printed 
volumes. rice $10 50 ceuts in boards, or $12 bound 
Besides very mumerous Corrections and additions in 
the boay of the work, this edition contains. 1. A Tre- 
tise on veterinary Medicine. Il A Treatise on Do- 
mestic Medicine. Ill. A Treatise on Cookery. The 
whole illustrated with numerous engravings and wood 
cuts. 

Extract fiom the editor’s preface. 
*‘Conformably to his original plan, the editor has 
spared no pains, trouble, orexp-nse to render this 
Economical Dictionary as complete as the present ad- 
vancement of Agriculture, Gardening, of the familiar 
Arts and Manufactures, as well as the state of Medi- 





TENS FAIR WOR. 
BALTIMORK, FRIDAY, MAY 4, 1521. 


PRICES CURRENT. 

Flour, from the wagons, $3 874—/Vhiskey, from do 
23 to 24 cts per gal.— Hay, per ton 16 to $17 - Straw, 
7 to $8—Wheat, White 80to 85 cts—Red, do 75 
78—Corn, 32 to 33—Rye, 35 to S7—Oats, wharf, 20 
to 25 cents —Barley, 25 to 30 per bushel—Cod fish, 
per quintal, wholesale $3, retail ditto$4—--New- 
England Beans per bushel, $1 124—-ditto Peas, 
75 .cents—Plaster in stone $6 per ton—do ground, 
$i 35 perbarre!—33 cents per bushel --$8 per ton— 
New Orleans Sugar, 7 50 to 10—Muscovado, do. $7 
50 to 9 25—American White Lead, $12 50—Ground, 
do. S13 a 14—Linseed Oil, 75 cts—Feathers, 40 to 45 
cts—Petatees, .N. Eng. pr bushel, 75 cts— Shad, 








cal scicnce, would respectively admit. Many subj cts, 
indeed. might have been extended to greater length, 
and others considerably abridged, had these volumes 
beev peculiarly calculated for the use of e'ther town or 
country readers. Such, however, was not his design, as 
the work now snbmitted to the public, includes al 
most every object, more or less connected with Ru- 
ral, Domestic and Animal Economy. Hence tbe in- 
quisitive reader will find numerous experiments re- 
lated, many hundreds of which have not hitherto been 
published in the English language. 

“ For the purpose of making this book answer still 
more perfectly to its title, Ihave compiled expressly 
for this work, A Treatise on Veterinary Medicine, on 
Domestic Medicine, and on Cookery. The latter is 
chiefly taken from a er 4 popular work, entitled Do- 
mestic Cookery, not without many addititions of my 
own, which, I trust will be found improvements.” 


PRICE CURRENT OF 
SEEDS, &c. 
AS SOLD AT 
JOSEPH P. CASEY’S, 
No. 2, Hanoven-Streer 


(next to Barnum’s, late Gadsby’s Hotel. ) 
Lucern seed 624 cents per |b, 


Ruta-Baga do. from 50 to 75 
Chickory do. 75 
Canary do. 124 
Rape do. 124 
Hanover Kale” 79 
Common large Cabbage for ; 
Cattle 7 $1 00 
Amsterdam do. 4 09 


Red, White, Green, Yel- 
low, Hard anil Soft, at 
Red, White, Yellow, Weth.- 2 
erfield, and Mammoth 
Orion seed, from 25 to 


26 Varieties of Cabbage, 
4 00 


50 cts. per ounce 


Radish Seed of Sorts and 3 00 
Colours, from 1 to é 

Seed Oats, per bushel, OQ 45 cents 

Grey field Meas, do 5 00 


1 50 per lb. 
25 cts. per quart 
23 do. 


Orange field Carrot for cattle, 
Kidney Beans, of sorts 
Heligoland Beans 

Peas, best sorts, 25 to 374 do. 
Builing Peas 10 cts. per lb. 
Fiower seeds, 16 papers for $1; Shaker’s Seeds 
of sorts. A variety of handsome Rose Trees and 
Flower Roots adapted for this season. 

Lactom<-ters to test the purity of Milk, 624 cents 
ach ; and Dynometers to test the pressure of Pioughs, 
$5 each ; Flexible Tubes, with Gags, for cattle that 
are hoven or choaked $5 per pair 

GARDEN TOOLS OF SORTS. 

Rakes, 12 sizes—Hoes of sorts 12 sizes, Patent— 
English Spades 4 sizes ~Garden Shears 4 do.—Sheep, 
Patent, and Common do.—Edging Irons, 3 sizes— 
Tommy Hawks— Garden Scoop Trowels for Ruta Baga 
—Edge B.lls—Pruning Knives and Saws—Patent 
Grass Scythes and Hooks—Hay Rakes—Oak Chests of 


A variety of New-York Premium Pluughs ; Straw 
Cutters; Turnip Slicers; Box Churns; Turnip 
Drills ; Cumcreet Stones; Post Augurs, &c. &c. 


MILLET, 
Mangel-Wurtzel €* Turnip Seed. 


A tew bushels of Millet 
200 Ibs Mangel Wurtzel 
200U Ibs Ruta Baga, or Yellow Swedish Turnip 
500 Ibs Early Dutch Turnip 
5) lbs Early Yellow Turnip 
100 lbs Green Round Turnip 
100 Ibs White Tankard Turnip 
100 Ibs Red Tankard Turnip 
luv lbs Green Tankard Turnip 
100 lbs Globe ‘Turn:p 
100 lbs Red Round Turnio 
100 lbs White Norfolk Turnip 
50 Ibs Long French Turnip 
A few pounds New Malta, or Yellow Rusisa Turnip. 
ALSO 
A great variety of EARLY BEANS 
. AND 
FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS of all kinds, 
E. S. THOMAS, 
No. 37 Sourh-st. 




















Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, at the 
N. W. corner of Market and Belvidere-streets, Bal- 
timore, where every description of Book and Job 
Printing is execated—Orders from a distance tor 
Printing and Binding, with preper directions, 
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Garden and Pruning Tools—Handles for Garden Tools. I 








